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Though Grief, her sable wings, 
Before thy vision spread, 

And dark, and fearful whisperings, 
Fall on the heart, in dread; 

Sigh not o’er changeless fate— 
Dry up the falling tear— 

Why should the heart be dosolate? 
Thy God is always near. 


Though to thy troubled eye, 
The darkness seem profound, 
Though to the black and cheerless sky, 
The leaping billows bound, 
Give not in terror o’er, 
Yield not to fear’s control, 
Be calm amid the Ocean’s roar,— 
Amid the Thunder’s roll. 


His own right arm shall! guide, 
Who bade the lightning’s play, 
Thy little bark the storm shall bide, 
Thy darkness turn to day: 
Then dry the falling tear, 
Subdue the rising sigh, 
Thou hast a Saviour always near, 
4 palace in the sky. 
Baltimore, January, 1838. E. ©. R. 





THE BROWNS. 


BY W. N. M. 
Original. 


In the summer of I8— I visited “Coman’s Well,” in Sus- 
sex County, Virginia, which was at that time in much repute 


asa “watering place,” as its waters were supposed to be | 
highly medicinal. I found a large and fashionable collection | 


of people. Being a stranger, I amused myself for a few days 
forming opinions of the characters of the many people I 
saw, by scanning their varied countenances. 
and am now adeciple of Lavater, Phicnoiogy to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘There were Belles in abundance, with 
hair and eyes of various hues, from heaven’s blue to the jetty 
black, and Beaus met my eyes at every turn; some there were 
who were “quite the thing,” and others again, who overshot 
the mark. Among the latter class there was a young man, ap- 
parently, about twenty years of age, whose height did not ex- 
ceed five feet, five, with goggle eyes, and a decidedly vegeta- 
ble nose (turnip,) his red hair, notwithsthanding the barber’s 


care to keep it smooth, always reminded me of a bunch of | 
tedishes, with ends closely tied together; a little down upon | 


his upper lip, exhibited on his part a strong propensity to have 
something to sneeze at, his clothing of the finest cloth, and 
made according to the latest cut, his fingers sparkled with 
jewelled rings, ané two gold chains hung glittering on his 
breast, to one was attached a watch, to the other a splen- 
cid re glass. He was evidently a man of wealth, and, 
48 with martial bearing he firmly placed his feet upon the 
ground, plainly said “I am a man of consequence.” The very 
manner with which he used his golden headed cane bespoke 
importance; and then his name, Mister Edward Mortimor 
Charles Gradison Brown; yes he certatnly was a man of con- 


“quence. I had the extreme felicity of an introduction,. by 


awaggish friend of mine, George Lee, who arrived at the 

“well” a few days after myself. 

a? anata. allow me to introduce to your acquaintance, 

tin ng Mr. Brown, permit me to introduce to you my 
end Mr, Morley; Mr. Brown, Mr. Morley; Mr. Morley, 


Mr, Brown.” 


“ 
be It affords me pleasure to become acquainted with Mr. 
own,” 


I was then, || 





| “Pon honor thir, you dithtinguith me, I feel grateful to my I) 
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who lived a few miles from the “well.” Her daughter 


|| friend George, you find thir, you find thir that I am not proud, || Ella I had often scen, and admired her pretty face, and mod- 


| I have none about me thir, I alwayth make free, where I feel 


| an attachment, I hate pride though I might love it with impunt || 
| vious motives determined to make his appearance as a sooth- 


ty. Pray thir what name did you receive at the babtithmal 

fount? mine ith Edward Mortimor Charles Gradison Brown.” 

|| “Mine sir, is an unpretending name, simply William.” 

|| “Well that is a striking cointhidence indeed, do you know 
that William is my father’th name, it ith. Pon honor I muth 

introduce you to him, thir you mutht not expect to thee in 


| 


|| him a man of conthequenth, ah there cometh Pa, thep here— | 


| Mr. Morley thith ith my Pa, Pa, thith ith my friend William 
|| Morley.” 

| “I am happy to see you Mr. Morley, name sake too eh; ah 
|| you young dog what are you laughing at, well young folks 


isayer, and I, as a spectator. 


| 
| 
1 


|est deportment; indeed she was a general favorite. Of course 
the invitations were accepted, Lee, prompted by some mische- 
| Mr. Edward Mortimor Charles 
|Grandison Brown, was likewise invited, but what character 
he intended to support we knew not, for to all our enquiries 
on the subject, he was as silent as the grave, merely replying 
that “he would athtonith the nationth, he would pon honor.” 

The eventful evening at length arrived, and mounting our 
horses, Lee and myself startled for the scene of action. Our 





| will enjoy themselves, how did you leave your friends and | 


| relatives Mr. Morely? All well, I hope,—that’s right, that’s 
| clever, I always like to hear that people are well, and doing 
i well, its always a sign that—” 

|| Pa,” whispered the lisping beard, “don’t be tho vulgar 

|, you know [hate vulgarity, look at me, imitate me, I am quite 

| the thing, Pon honor.” 

“Vulgar indeed. Neddy you and your mother are always 
| snubbing me about vulgarity, do you call it vulgar to inquire 
| after the health of a gentleman’s relations.” 
|| The lisping beau perceived by our looks that we*overheard 
| the remarks, and thinking it best to get his parent away as 
|| soon as possible, he called him, ; 
| “Pa come here I with to thee you on thome busines. Gen. 
| tlemen you will please excuth uth, good morning George, good 
| morning WIlliam—you thee I am not proud, pon honor.” 
The animal and his father walked off. 

“Who is he?” I enquired of my friend. 

“Truly that is a pretty question Morley, who should he be 

| but the son of his father?” 

“Tut man, so I suppose, well then, what is he?” ” 

“Ah that is a gray horse of another color, he is, or rather 

| wag a good shoemaker and worked under his “Pa,” until daine 
Fortune, in one of her wildest freaks, sent the old man a kind- 

| ly message in the shape of a Lottery Ticket, for which he re- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


ceived the neat little sum of Eighty five thousand dollars, | 





nett. The worthy old fellow determined to remove to 
| city—he resided you must know in the little village of—and 
enlarge his business; but grander ideas filled the brains of his 
help-mate, and skedetermined to cut the shop, enlarge her ac- 
quaintance with the world, and set her son up as gentleman 
leader of the Ton; various and frequent were the conflicts he- 
tween the parties, but she at lenghth proved the better horse 
leaving, in fact distanced to the old man, who loved a quict 
life. The son who by the way was christened plain Edward, 
| and was after this accession to wealth dubbed with the addi- 
tional high sounding titles of Mortimor, Charles, Grandison, 
| isnow making his first essay,as leader of the Ton. Youhave not 
|scen the mother must introduce you? ‘There she goes now 
she with the rustling silk and nodding plumes, I mean: entire 
ly, overdressed, look at her mincing walk, “grace in all her 
steps;” that iswalking with as much grace as would be exhi- 
| bited by a man treading on heated iron bars, barefoot. Is she 
not irresistable?” 

|| “Lee, how can you tolerate the thing?” 

|| QO, he affords me much amusement, and his Father isa ve- 
|ry worthy and respectable man in his way. I really like the 
|| old fellow, and Mrs. Brown has a kind heart, notwithstand- 
ing her foolish ideas of fashion, gentility and so on. 

\| = 


CHAPTER II. 








| 
| 
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|| ride was delightful, for it was a lovely night, the young moon 
'| with her slight crescent was hovering on the horizon’s edge, 
| and the stars peeped out as though watching the departing 


movements of night’s beautiful sovreign, now flashing up 





| with peculiar weakness, then sinking back within the azure 


veil of heaven; the woods looked dark and gloomy, but. were 
‘entwined by the plaintive notes of the whipporwil, whose 
| ery, came clearly borne upon the soft south wind, that gently 
| agitated the surrounding foliage, ca a murmuring sound, 
delightful to the ear. On and on we fode, here a glimmering 
\light from some lone cottage fecbly flashed across our path, 
| and there the honest watch dog’s bark, “gave token that a 
fellow man was nigh. ‘The hum of voices, and bright glanc- 
| ing lights soon told that we approached the spot, where can- 
| kering care had been forbid tocome. After returning from 
| the dressing room, to which we had been shewn, upon our ar- 
'rival, we paid our compliments to our hostess, and her lovely 
| daughter, and issued out upon the spreading lawn, the edges 
of which were beautifully decorated with variagated lamps 
|that gracefully hung from the pendant branches of the green 
‘clad trees. Fuor pavilions reared their illuminated frames, 
‘equidistant from the centre of the lawn, where a fountain bub- 
|bled, its silvery drops glistening in the glare of light; the 
|whole was judiciously interspersed with fragrant flowers, 
| above, below, around. Thompson had le been these would have 
| realized his line 
‘A shower of roses on the plains descend.’ 
| All that art could do, was done, to render the scene lovely. 
Accompanied by my friend, who in his assumed character 
‘had so disguised himself as to render detection extremely dif- 
| ficult, I strolled about, in search of Mister, Edward, Morti- 
| mor, Charles, Gradison, Brown, for I felt no little curiosity to 
‘ascertain whom he would honor by representing, and more- 
‘over I expected to derive much amusement, as Lee intended 
‘to seize upon him, Our search was vain, probably he had 
| not arrived; on we went, now stopped by some fair maid, who 
‘wished to peep behind futurity’s veil; now joining in the 
| sprightly dance. I left my friend tripping to the measure of 
sprightly music, and joining, entered into conversation with 
the fair being to whom the Fete was given. Ella was indeed 
| a sweet creature, she was one of those whose beauty, like a 
isoft moonbeam never forcibly strikes the heart of a casual 
| observer, but a closer inspection, always ereates interest if not 
love. Our conversation, to me at least, was interesting in thé 
extreme: for she spake of one I long had loved. We were in- 
'terrupted by Lee, who approaching whispered in my ear, “lve 
| found Pon honor, come, let us aecost him.” Other company 
|coming up, | made my bow and retired with my friend, who 
lled me towards a group, whose shouts of laughter, rose on the 
‘night wind, long and loud. “There he is standing in the 
| midst, behold him.” I looked and beheld the veritable Simon 


| Pure, dressed in a Malitia Majo:’s coat, his legs cased in 


|| white silk stockings, and red shorts, by his side hung a troop- 


|er’s huge sword, and in his hand he held a bow and arrow, 


Lee and myself received an invitation to attend a fancy || while on his fiery locks, was stuck a tartan eap, a large os- 
ball to be given in honor of her daughter’s birth-day, by Mrs. I trich feather hanging gracefully on one side. What character 
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he intended to represent was to mea mystery, until with a 
fierce expression of his lovely features, he roared out, 


“My name ith Norval, on the Grampion hith, 
My father fed hith flockth, a frugal thwain.”’ 


Fearing he might recognize my voice, I waited to hear no || sinoke, staggered forth that form, bearing in his arms the ob- 


more, but rushed aside, and throwing myself upon the ground 
laughed until my eyes o’erran with tears, and my sides fairly 


ached with pain. After recovering from my paroxism of | sunk exhausted on the ground. There went upto heaven one||me my dear Mrs. 
laughter, I again approached the group. George was addres. | long loud shout of joy—“they’re saved, they’re saved.” 


sing him in a feigned voice: 
6 Mister Corporal tell me T pray, 
Did you from the battle runaway, 
Or did your arms victorious prove, 
And now do you seck your own true love.” 


| 
“Corporal indeed, thir, pon honor the felloth a fool. I — betrothed. The house soon sunk into a heap of smouldering 


with bended bow and quiver full of arrowth hovered about the 
enemy and marked the road he took. Corporal! why the fel- 
low hath no taste for clathicth, “My name is Norval, on”— 


“Is Norva! thy name oh powerfll man? 

Then stretch forth thy band, thy lite will T sean, 
The frown | own to read the fate, 

And tell thee about thy future state. 


“Pon honor thir, do you think that I would allow my hand 
to be touthed by a fellow like thee, no thir, begoue. You 
trembling coward, who forthook hith his mothter, begone I 
say thir.” 


Beware young man nor my offer refuse, 
Or [ll tell thee something about the shoes 
You and your Father”"— 


“You are a strange felloth,” interrupted the noble looking 


representative of the younger Douglass, “Pon honor you intend || 


vs you inthitht upon hereth my hand, now say what you in- 
to say, but be quick, I muth join my mother the Lady Doug- 
lath, who now awaits my prethenth”— 

Lee took his hand and with much gravity gazed intently 
upon the lines therein developed, and with a solemn voice said; 


Look at this line, tis as plain as shoe thread, 
And tells that you soon will sleep with the dead, 
Unless on your passions you lay a tax, 

Move not your hand sir, but keep close as wax, 
No love is seen here your heart is as lone, 

And cold and as cheerless as any lap stone. 

This line running here your death knell has rung, 


it shows very plain that you will be hung. 


I really pitied the poor fellow, he changed color often, and 
writhed and made many ineffectual struggles to get away, but | 
was held by Lee’s strong arm “close as wax” who seemed | 
determined to run his rig to the utmost line; but a sudden | 
commotion among the assembled company, and loud shrieks | 
of “Fire,” sounding o’cr the lawn caused us to separate hasti-| 
ly. I cast an enquiring Jook around, as I hastened towards 
the “mansion house,” no fire met my eyes, the trees were 
waving gracefully in the slightly moaning breeze, causing the 
many colored lamps to twinkle with starlike lustre, but the 
well dressed joyous throng, who but a moment before were 
sporting in all the glee of unalloycd enjoyment, were hurrying 
hither and thither in frantic fear. "Tis a false alarm thought 
I,r ‘ed by some witless would-be-wag; but no—a thick vol- 
un ur smoke rolled across the lawn, inveloping the bright 


scene in momentary darkness—the windows of the mansion || mor Charles Gradison Brown, with,— 


threw out a deep red glare, and the small flickering blaze ap- 
peared in the roof, creaping with the stcalthiness of a serpent 
along its edge. Presently a bright flame rose upon the sky, 
now curling in heavy folds, now darting upwards in vast 
waves, crackling and roaring, as if mocking at the terror- 


stricken throng below, and laughing in all the fury of uncon. | 
trolled fiercencss. In dread silence we gazed spell-bound, for || ness of a servant,” replied Lec. 


all human effort to arrest the fiery destruction seemed hope- 
less—none were made. 


A shrill shrick wrang upon the air, causing the hearts of | 


all to quiver with emotion—Again that voice was heard— 


“Ella, my child where where are you?”’twas our hostess—the | 


cry went round, “Ella,” was shricked forth from a hundred 
voices, but Ella, answered not. “She’s lost—she’s lost,” was 
now the cry. A strange sickening feeling rushed o’er me as 
au answering cry came fecbly up, struggling with the roar- 
ing flames. I tried to move, hut could not. 


Merciful Providence! Behold! She appears at an upper, had no idea that your talents so well calculated you to per-! rogance, supported by great wealth, and aiming at tha 


window, tossing her arms in wild despair. “My daughter,’ 
will no one save my child?” Shricked forth our frantic hos- 
tess. A sudden blindness seized my eye, as a form sprang 
into the burning mass, shouting as he went “Ella, [ come, I 


come.” I heard,saw no more until a sudden crash, again | 


restored my senses. I looked upon the burning house, the 
roof had fallen in, and all was dark—again the curling blaze , 
boomed up; flames were winding around the casement, exhi- | 


biting to our destracted eyes, Ella. She stood with upraised || both iggling the old gentleman, and winking at him as much/|j our effect, and my mother who had formely pushed me 


eyes, and clasped hands, as though resigned to die, but twas 
the resignation of fixed despair, for horror was plainly depict- | 
ed upon her marble features. Ha! what means that cry? a} 
form is seen darting through the curling mass—he approached | 
and caught her in his arms, another crash. And all was for al 
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‘| moment still. Ella, and the generous stranger, for none had often must I tell Edward Mottimor's name?—Neddy ima 
|| recognized him, disappeared! The suppressed breathing of the |/ sir—it is too vulgar, why sir a clod-hopper would be asham 

i| crowd with now and then a heavy sob or groan, told that both || to be so ungenteel.” ” 
\ were lost. Behold! emerging from the door, blackened by the|} “Now Molly my dear, old habits you know—” 

“You'll run me mad Mister Smith you will—Molly— 

| ject of our solicitude; with tottering step he bore her through); know sir my name is Mary Clementina, Molly bach 
the pressing throng, to where her mother lifeless lay, then|| before strangers too—I shall faint—I will—every body calls 
Brown—but my husband, who Vowed at 
The |! the matrimonal altar to protect me from every insult, himself 
mother roused by the sound slowly opened her eyes, and see- |! sets the example; what must must these gentlemen think of 
ing beside her, the object of a mother’s love, again into insen- you?” 

sibility relapsed. ‘The generous man who had thns risked}/ “Well, well, my dear old ha—” 

his life proved to be none other than my friend Lee, Ella’sown|| “No sir it is not well, you make me miserable you do, 
your horrible fox passes—I shall expire I—I—oh—oh 
oh.” 

“Dont be so foolish my wife—I beg you, old hubits you 
know—” 

“Yith thir, and you know” chimed in the dutiful Mr. Ed 
|ward Mortimor Charles Grandison Brown, “that your vulgar. 
ity hath dithgrathed me often, and made me bluth for my fe 
ther—I am thorry thir that I am compelled thuth to speak tp 




















i! d 
|| ruins, but what cared Mrs. H— her daughter, saved from a - 


‘| horrible death, lay sobbing on her breast clasped in a mother’s 
|arms. The beautifully decorated lawn, exhibited its splendor 
|| to heedless eyes, for thankful emotions swelled every heart, 
and joyful congratulations burst from every tongue. Mrs 
H M—, andElla, were removed to a neighbor’s house; the com- 
|| pany separated one by one, or in pairs,and Lee who was not 
injured, and myself slowly, and silentiy returned to the well” you before gentlemen—but ath the peet thays nethethity hath 
| serious, if not better men. no law, they'll excuth uth, and I hope thir you will hereafter 
|| As our tale is now drawing toa close. I will here state |! put a bridle on your tongue and learn to be gentcel—Ict me 
|| that another house was soon erected, upon the ruins, of the an-|| intreatht you sir” throwing himself into a decided attitude, 
! cient mansion, and Ella led a willing bride to the altar, by my | “I'll call thee father Hamlct royal Dane, though thou speak. 
|| friend Lee. Mrs. H is now living with them, surrounded || etht like a gentleman.” 
| by a troop of little grandchildren, who joyously sport over|} 1 could stand it no longer, and seizing my hat, I bade the 
happy trio adieu, rushed out into the open air followed by Lee, 
| a to give vent to my suppressed feelings. 
| CHAPTER IIL The next morning’s post brought me letters, requiring my 
On the morning after the sudden termination of the Fete,|| immediate presence home. I left, and heard no more of Mr. 
| Lee and myself visited Mrs. H—— and Ella. Both had entire. Edward Mortimor Charles Grandison Brown, or his parents for 
\| ly recovered from the effects of the fright, they experienced || many years. A few months since while sauntering down the 
| the preceeding night. It is unnecessary to speak of the thanks principal street in——— City, my eyes accidently encountered 
and praises that were showed upon Lee. We retured to ‘the || a sign over the door of ashoe store bearing up its face, these 
well’ ana called at the cabin occupied by the Browns, and|| words, 
| were cordially received by Mr. Brown Senr. and affectedly by “WILLIAM BROWN & SON.” 
‘his partner Mrs. Brown: the animal was out, We seated Wondering if my quondam acquaintances had retarned to 
ourselves, and as a matter of course the conversation turned|| their former trade, I stepped in, and found an old gentleman 
upon the fire. Here again poor Lee was put to the blush by the|| with spectacles on his nose, carefully dusting down a very 
‘enconiums of Mrs. Brown, but as all subjects will in the] splendid glass shoe case, while at the desk stood a genteely 
course of time wear out, this to his great relief was dropped|| dressed young man, with pen in hand, looking over some ac- 
| at last. counts. I was at first doubtful, but his red locks, betrayed 
| Conversation then became general, winding up as usua]|!the man. I made mysclf known to the old man who cordiab 
| with politics. I found Mr. Brown Senr. to be really a man||ly shook my hand, and calling “Neddy” mentioned my name. 
‘of good sound sense, and had it not been for the frequent |; The young man blushed, but came forward and extended his 
‘chiming in of Mrs. Brown’s melodious voice, interrupting! hand, and entered into conversation; the lisping dandy had 
her Ieige lord to point out some vulgar remark made by! merged into the polite attentive gentleman. Of course I made 
him, I should have left them somewhat gratified. But) no allusion to “Coman’s Well,” but as I moved towards the 
_as it was, my lips suffered execeding in the attempts made by} door, he said, “I sce curiosity depicted on your countenance 
my teeth to suppress not only smiles, but bursts of laughter,|' sir, and if you will do us the favor to accept an invitation to 
‘which ever and anon came struggling up. As we we were} tea this evening, you shall know why it is you sec as here,” 
‘about to take our departure, in walked Mister Edward Morti-|' our house is No. 33, street. The evening arrived, andI 
| sallied out in search cf Mr. Brown. I soon found the house 
| “Pon honor gentlemen thith vithet ith indced an agreeable}! and rang the bell; a servent shewed me into a room hand- 
\therprith, after the horrible predicament the devouring ele- | somely furnished; a number of books that were lying on the 
ment plathed uth in latht night, what a pity it ith, it did not|| centre table told literature was not neglected; all wore an air 
| pothpone one opcrathion until after the ball wath over. Hath ‘of peace and and comfort, Ina few momets the Browns 
| came in, and kindly welcomed me. Mrs. Brown had iaid 
aside her rustling silks and golden chains, and dazzling ear 
drops, and appeared in a plain neat dress, her glossy ringlets 
“Very unfortunate indeed, pon honor, but did you notith|, had given place to a snug fitting cap, her easy movements no 
the characterth, Lee?” longer exhibited the superanuated belle and her kindly tones, 
Oh yes, ali were tolerably well sustained, but do tell me,|i told that affectation’s reign was over. Tea, cakes &c. were 
|| who was he who so splendidly acted the part of young Nor- | handed round, and after the clatter of cups and saucers had 
‘ceased, Mr. Edward Brown, for he had dropped the interme- 
diate titles spoke as follows: 
“You are doubtless astonished, Mr. Morely, at the change 
_you sce exhibited in our fortunes.” 


| I bowed my head by way of answer, and he proceeded, “I 
and ar- 


t sta 











!! the lawn which was once the witness of fiery desolation. 


| 

















| you ascertained how it occured?” 
“It originated, I belicve in the garrct, through the careless- 





yal?” 

“Now really Mr. Lee have you no idea who it was?” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

“Can't say indeed madam.” 

“Why it was our son, Mr. Edward Mortimor.” 

“Really madam you astonish me. Bless me Mr. Smith, 1, was once as you must have percieved filled with pride 





form the arduous task of supporting the character of the|tion in socicty, for which nature never intended me. After 
young Douglass.” || you left at “Coman’s Well” I continued my career of folly 
“Yeth thir, I thought I would astonith the nativith.” until the visiters had generally departed. We then returned 
“You did indeed astonish them” said Lee. | to my father’s house, and I engaged in all kinds of — 

riv 


Mister Edward Mortimor Charles Grandison Brown evi-| gant dissapation,—lived in my house, kept my own pr 
dently did not recognise in Lee his tormenter, the soothsayer.| carriages, racers &c. frequented the race course, acquired a 
| Lee complimented him again, and again, the vanity of the | passion for gambling, and gathered about me false friends who 
‘thing and his mother exhibited itself in smiles, and bows,|/hastened my—ruin. My father remonstrated with me = 

ol 


/as to say “hear! hear.” Some observation drew forth the fol-||too intreated me to forbear: both with prophetic words told 
me what would be the end. But sir it was to late, my CO 
science was hardened, and I pursued my headlong course te 
ruin, regardless alike of my father's remonstrance and my 
mothers tears; well, sir it came at last, my house, carriage hor 


i 


lowing reply from Mr. Brown Senr. ‘ 
| “Well N eddy I hope”—he could get no farther and Mrs. 
Brown prouounced upon him: 
“There you are at your vulgarity again. Mr. Brown, how 
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Sait, were sold to pay my debts, my former friend, 
= their backs upen me.—I was a ruined man, and had 
igrolved my too indulgent parents in the ruin that encompas- 

What to do I did know, to beg I was ashamed, my 
w eal not permit me to work. In a frezied mood I se- 
ce thought upon forgery as as the only means of rescu- 
: ¢ from dispair, but the friendly warning of the unknown 


m 
canyet fleshed across my mind, and saved me. I am not 
shamed to make this confession to you sir, for I have since 


; nted, and feel assured that Heaven has par- 
See nee a Christian—but I digress. My kind 
gther came to me, for I had shut myself in a room, and kept 
geluded from my fellow man, he told me to cheer up, that he 
inew a friend who would advance the sum of ten thousand 
jollars to set us UP in busiaess, if I would consent to return 
er trade. 

ae reason had a dreadful conflict within me, but 
dank Providence the latter prevailed—the scales that had so 
jong obscured my mental vision fell from my eyes, and I saw 
gyself an object of loathing, to all good and honerable men, 
isd I determined to merit their good opiaion. Well sir, but 
[tire vou, we removed to this place and opened a shoe store. 
providence blest our efforts, I paid assiduous attention to my 
ysiness, for the purpose of paying off the heavy debt that I 
supposed was resting on our house. I say supposed, for after 
ix months had elapsed, my good father preceiving that my 
reformation was complete, informed me that the debt was a 
jctitious one. When he discovered that the remonstrances of 
himself and my mother had no effect in warding off my ruin 
be wisely deposited in the vaults of a bank the above men- 
tioned sum as a “stand by” in case of need. I felt thankful 
sir, but no disposition again crossed my mind to shine as a 
fashionable man. I am now determined not to aim at dis- 
tinction, save as an honest, and upright man, and am convinced 
that riches alone can neither confer happiness nor gentility.” 

Fredericksburg, Va. ‘ 


AscENT OF THE PYRIMIDS BY MOONLIGHT.—As the party 
siined the top, the first bright, red streak of day shot around 
the eastern horizen. This brilliant flash was almost imme- 
diately followed by a suffusion of the sky with a beautiful 
roseate blush, which soon changed into a saffron hue, indica- 
ting the near approach of Aurora. Scarce had the mind fas- 
tened itself upon these incipient beauties, when the day-god 
burst forth in glowing splendor, in all the fullness of his orien- 
ul pomp and majesty. On the other hand, the pale and sickly 
rays of the moon were becoming dimmer and dimmer, and 
the shades of night rolling themselves up like a curtain before 
the approaching beams of the parent orb. At the zenith day 
and night embraced each other for a moment; and then as if 
ufaid of the increasing brightness of the usurping sun, the 
Queen of night, enwrapping herself in her silver mantle, sought 
repose behind the western horizon. Scarce five minutes had 
elapsed from the first inclination of day, before the night was 
wallowed up in the brighter glories of the day, and the Sun, 
in fall orbed splendor, had begun his diurnal course. Now 
the scenery around became invested with new beauty: the 
towering domes and minarets of the distant city of Cairo, 
glanced in the sparkling rays: the wide spread plains of Ly- 
biaextended as far as the eye can reach, on the one hand, 
while the green valley of the Nile, with the intervening stream 
studded with its hundreds of boats, with their white sails 
glowing in the sunlight, lay upon the other; recalling to the 


— the description of the celebrated Sir William 
ones— 


‘Like Orient pearls, at random strung.’ 


The associations of the mind in such situations are calcula- 
‘ed to be of the most interesting nature. Standing upon the 
dest monuments in the world, and stretching the eye over a 
aad replete with so much to worder at and to adinire, and to 
nntrast in imagination the present and the past, and calling 
» the names of those whom we were taught to reverence in 
me carliest seasons of our childhood, and thinking that this 
hag their dwelling place; and when the names of 
4 ring oseph, of the Hebrew patriarch, the aged Jocob, 
2 mplous and haughty Pharaoh, and of others whose 
an e whose deeds are recorded in the volume of inspi- 
tat E ae 9 recollection, how can it be otherwise than 
ler it Bypt s pe be considered as replete with much to ren- 

Sname fully interest.—Buckingham. 
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Erery . 
NiTy.—The most momentous concern of man is the 


tt. 1 

“ate he shall enter upon afler this short and transitory ilfe is 

tan = i proportion as eternity is of greater importance 

tie iio cn to be solicitous upon what grounds 

an ations with regard to that durable state are built, 
"pon what assurances their fears stand. 
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Original. 
A sorrowing tone is stealing round the harp, 
And touching those sweet strings to sadder notes, 
More exquisite, as if *twould fain repeat 
The dying echos of the last farewell 
Of the sweet robin of the summer wood, 
But nought can echo robin’s song again, 
And the sad harp strings breathe their sorrowing tones 
In wild enchanting sweetness, murm’ring now, 
In numbers flowing like Avlia’s song,— 
Now sweeling full with note more deely sad. 


The summer is no more. The falling leaf, 
Faded and dead, upon the autumn breeze, 

Ts fluttering borne; till, cold, and sere, and chill, 
It sinks to wither ’neath the winter snows. 

The forests deep, that girt the mountain side, 
With full bright livery of verdant green, 

Have lost their gay and cheerly drapery: 

And mingling with the sombre brown, are seen, 
The gold and crimson, in their richest shades, 
Dressing the falling, withering foliage, 

In colorings magnificently sad. 

For ah! they mind me of the lonely bourne 
From whence the traveller returneth not: 

The sable bier,—the hoarsely creeking hearse ,— 
The hearth, grum sounding of the falling earth;— 
And fancy brings before the startled mind, 

A sad array, of dark, dark weeds, and pall,— 
And bowed heads, and grief-worn, broken hearts. 


The last dear whippo-wil has left the bower, 
Where happily, she warbled forth her song, 

Oft as the last bright sun beam warmed her nest, 
*Till the worn rocks that on the hill side rise, 
Did tune themsevesto echo sweet her song, 

And swell the mellow whippo-wil, in tones 
That mocked the green grove songstress in her bower. 
But whippo-wil hath sung her last adieu, 

And echo sounds no more her mellow lay. 

Nor one sweet warile thrills the lonely bower, 
Save when, betiines, the faded, falling leaf, 

Doth whisper mournfully, its fate, and tell 

Of those long, fair, briglit days, when the sweet birds 
Did sit beside it in the lovely bough, 

And sing to it, and its sweet sisters there, 

All the bright day, of beauty and of love. 

Is it all past? are all the sweet birds gone? 

All gone: and the gay sunny mountain rill, 

No longer cheered by their sweet caroling, 

Doth murmur with a sorrowing, mourning tone, 
Adown its pathway ’neath the faded boughs. 


The autumn wind sighs through the forest trees, 
With a sad moan, that minds me of the sigh 
That trembling breathes across the fresh lain turf,— 
The half hushed groan, beside the new torn sod. 
Ah! is it so? are all things dying thus? 

Is all that’s beautiful thus doomed to droop, 

To wither, and to fade, and fall and die? 

Ah! is it so,—that all the fond heart loves,— 
That all its strong affections cling around, 

Fade and decay, and leave the lone, reft heart, 
Hopeless and comfortless, to sink and break? 


And is there not a world where hope and joy 
May beam their gladdening light for evermore? 
Where heavenly songs by golden harps are raised 
To swell forever with the notes of love? 
There is a heaven. There is a glorious world, 
Where hope fulfilled in joy immortal reigns; 
Where golden harps are tuned to swell for aye, 
. A song of love most exquisitely sweet, 
Divinely rich, more bigh than all beside;— 
Where angel voices swell the chorus full, 
Hosannah! glory be to thee! Must High! 


There is a world where nought that’s bright can fade;— 
There is a world where the immortal mind, 

Raised to the image of its Maker, God, 

Doth love and worship the Eternal One, 

With spirit undefiled, and free’d from sin. 


Guilford, N. Y. B. Be Ke 





STANZAS. 


Original. 


When evening o’er the silent hills 

Her pensive shade has thrown, 

And airy spirits lull the hour 

With music’s mellow tone, 

*Tis sweet to wander through the scenes 
That blessed our-early days, 

And light the torch of coming years 

At fancy’s genial blaze. 


”T'is then fond memory draws the veil 
That o’er the mind is cast, 

And holds to view the pleasant dreams 
That mingle with the past; 

While hope, with sweetest smiles adorned, 
Allures the wishful eve, 

And bids us turn to visions bright 

Of future destiny. 
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| GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following very just and beautiful notice of the life, 
| character, and death of the great Washington, appeared in 
London Courier of the 24th of November, 1800. 
| “The melancholy account of the death of General Wash. 
|ington, was brought by a vessel from Baltimore, which arri- 
\ved off Dover. Gen. Washington was, we believe, in his 68th 
|year. The height of his person was about five feet eleven; 
| his chest full, and his limbs, though rather slendor, well shaped 
jand muscular. His head was small, in which respect he re- 
/Sembled the make of a great number of his countrymen. His 
jeyes were of light grey color; and, in proportion to the lenght 
\of his face, his nose was long. Mr. Stewart, the eminent 
|portrait painter, used to say, there were features in his face 
| totally different from what he ever had observed in that of any 
|other human heing; the sockets of the eyes, for instance, were 
peo than what he ever mct with before, and the upper part 
lof his nose broader. All his features, he observed, were indi- 

cative of the strongest passions; yct, like Socrates his judg- 
ment and great self-command have always made him appear 
of a different cast in the eyes of the world. He always spoke 
with great diffidence, and sometimes hesitated for a word; but 
\it was always to find one particularly well adapted to his 
;meaning. His language was manly and expressive. At levee, 
|his discourse with strangers turned principally upon the sub- 
ject of America; and if they had been through any remarkable 
places, his conversation was free and particularly interesting, 
for he was intimately acquainted with every part of the coun- 
try. He was much more open and free in his behaviour at 
levee than in private, and in the company of ladies, still more 
so than when solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for the first time in the 
presence of General Washington, without being impressed 
with a certain degree of veneration and awe; nor did those 
emotions subside on a closer acquaintance; on the contrary, 
his person and deportment were such as rather tended to aug- 
ment them. The hard services he had seen, the important 
and laborious offices he had filled, gave a kind of austerity to 
his countenance, and a reserve to his manners; yet he was 
the kindest husband, the most humane master, the steadiest 
friend. The whole range of history does not present to our 
view a character upon which we can dwell with such entire 
and unmixed admiration. 

The long life of General Washington is unstained by a sin- 


'gle blot. He was indeed a man of such rare of endowments, 
| and such fortunate temperament, that every action he perform- 
|ed was equally exempted from the charge of vice or weakness. 


What he said, or did, or wrote, was stamped with a striking 
and peculiar propriety. His qualities were so happily blend- 
ed, and so nicely harmonized, that the result was a great and 
perfect whole. The powers of his mind, and the dispositions 
of his heart were admirably suited to each other. It was the 
union of the most consummate prudence with the most per- 
fect moderation. His views, though large and liberal, were 
never extravagant. His virtues, though comprehensive and 


| beneficient, were discriminating, judicious, and practical. Yet 


his character, though regular and uniform, possessed none of 
the littleness which may sometimes helong to these descrip- 


| tion of men. It formed a majestic pile, the effect of which 
| was not impaired, but improved by order and symmetry. 
‘There was nothing in it to dazzle by wildness, and surprise 
by eccentricity. It was of a higher species of mora] beauty. 
| It contained every thing great and elevated, but it had no false 
jand tinsel ornament.—It was not the model cried up by fash- 
‘ion and circumstance; its excellence was adapted to the trae 
jand just moral taste, incapable of change from the varying 
accidents of manners, of opinions and times. General Wash- 
|ington is not the idol of a day, but the hero of ages! Placed 


in circumstances of the most trying difficulty at the com. 


|mencement of the American contest, he accepted that situa- 


tion which was pre-eminent in danger and responsibility. His 
uerseverance overcame every obstacle; his moderation concil- 


| iated every observation; his genius supplied every resource; 
| his enlarged view could plan, revise and improve every branch 
|of civil and military operation. 


He had the superior courage 
which can act or forbear to act, as true policy dictates, care- 
less of the reproaches of ignorance either in power or out of 
power. He knew how to conquer by waiting, in spite of ob- 


|loquy, for the moment of victory; and he merited praise by 


despising underserved censure. In the most arduous moments 
of the contest, his prudent firmness proved the salvation of 
the cause which he supported.—His conduct, was, on all oc- 
casions, guided by the most pure disinterestedness. 

Far superior to low and groveling motives, he seemed even 
to be uninfluenced by that ambition which has: justly béen 


\called the instinct of great souls. He acted ever as if his 
| country’s welfare and that alone, was the moving spring. 
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His excellent mind needed not even the stimulus of ambition, | 


THE MONUMENT: 











or the prospect of fame. Glory was a secondary considera- | court of the mosque, whose centre is over-shadowed by sever- || Mr. Edwin S. Whitfield, has been onntune 


tion. He performed great actions; he persevered in a course 
of laborious utility, with an equanimity that neither sought 
distinction, nor was fiatterred by it. His reward was the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude, and the success of his patrio- 
tic efforts. As his elevation to the chief power was the un- 
biassed choice of his countrymen, his exercise of it was 
agreeable to the purity of its origin. As he had neither soli- 
cited nor usurped dominion, he had neither to contend with 
the opposition of his rivals, nor the revenge of ememies. As 
his authority was undisputed, so it required no rigorous seve- 
rity. His government was mild and gentle; it was beneficent 


and liberal; it was wise and just. His prudent administra- 


tion consolidated and enlarged the dominion of an infant re- | 


pablic. In voluntarily resigning the magistracy which he had 
filled with such distinguished honor, he enjoyed the unequal- 
led satisfaction of leaving to the State he had contributed. to 
establish, the fruits of his wisdom and the example of his vir- 
tucs. It is some consolation, amidst the violence of ambition 
and the criminal thirst of power, of which so many instances 
occur around us, to find a character whom it is honorable to 
admire, and virtuous to imitate. A conqueror, for frecdom for 
his country! a legislator, for its security! a magistrate, for its 
Lappiness! Hisglorics werencver sullicd by those excesses into 
which the highest qualities are apt todegencrate. With the 


minished. 


THE TIMERHAZE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


No traveller who can string his nerves to the trial, or r ath- 
er who will not suffer himselfto be scared by a Turkish mad- 


house, fail, while at Constantiple, to visit the timerhaze, or lu- | 


natic establishment dependent on the mosque of Solimanic. 
He will encountre nothing to disgust, and comparatively lit- 
tle to distress him; for all is cleanly, quiet and almost cheer- 
ful. For myself, morbidly sensative on such oceasions, I 
shrank from the task which I was never resolved to achicve, 
until the eleventh hour, and my only feeling when I looked 
around me, 
“Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 


Nor words a language, nor even men mankind,” 


in the madhouse of Solimanic, was one of intense relicf, on 


finding that my own diseased fancy had so far outrun thie | 
| 


reality. 
It is. however, to the universal surveillance of Sultan Mah-! 
mond that the unfortunates who tenant the building are in- 


debted for the only comforts which they are still capable of | 


enjoying; for but a few years ago they were unapproachable 
to the stranger, froin the filthy and negleetcd state of both 
their cells and their persons. By an imperial order,, eleaali- 
ness and care have been secured to them; and the calm, and 
in many instance, affectionate manner, in which they conver- 
sed with their keepers, was a convincing proof that they were 
kindly treated. ‘The Turks, morcoyer, have a superstitious 
reverence for the insane. They believe that the spirit has been 
revalied by its God, and the hallucinated being is regarded as 
almost saintly; a beatification, however, of which the filth ap- 


peats to be almost a concémitant part in the East; for when- | 


ever you encounter in the strects a wild looking wretch, half 
dervish, and half mendicant, so wretchedly filthy that you 
dare not suffer him to come in contact with you as you pass 
himn—with a beard matted with dirt, and elflocks hanging 
about his shoulders, of which the color is undistinguishable; 
swarming with vermin, and apparently half stupifed with 
opium; should you amid your disgust, make any enquiry as 
to his indentity, you are told that lie is a saint. 

This extraordinary race of men (for there are numbers of 
them about the streets of Constantinople) are self elected in 
their holines; and take up the trade as less ambitious individ. 
They affect ab- 
sence of thought, concentration of mind, and, having pro- 
gressed gradually to a certain point, they finish with partial 
aberation of intellect; and this last may, in truth, be often real, 
for the years of unwashed and uncombed misery to which 
they condemn themselves, are enough to produce madness. 
Ragged and wretched as I have described them, these miser- 
alle men are, nevertheless, objects of great veneration to the 
mass of the people; and the poorest calmac, or porter, will 
Isedom refuse his para to one of these saintly mendicants. 


duals establish themselves in commerce. 








| 


/al magnificent palm trees, planted round a spacious fountain. | Monument. He is now in the city of Washington, 
Three sides of the court are furnished with arches, through || 
| which the apartments of the lunatics are entered, and each is | 
‘ventilated by a couple or more of large grated windows. || 


The most painful object connected with the scene was the 


heavy chain and collar of iron worn by each of the lunatics, | 
| which kept up a perpetual clanking as the unfortunate moved | 


lin his restlestness from place to place within kis narrow lim- 
its. 
| many of the tenants of the cells were eating melons, or smok- 


ing their chibouks, as tranquilly and as methodically as) ——WW— = a 


i though they had been under a very different roof. 
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| ‘The lunatic establishment of Solimanie occupies an inner | 


The bedding was cleaniy, comfortable, and profuse; and |, ——— 


' 


Among the whole number there was not one furiously mad, | were blessed with the power of speech, a muskrat who y 


TRAVELLING AGENT. 


travelling Agent for the 
and after leaving 


the District, will visit the principal towns of Virginia and Nort) ¢ 
i — 4 Varo. 
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Epirors.—At the time when the lower orders of animals 


vas 


as is so fieguently the case in Europe; and I was assured pretty well acquainted with natural history, was heard by hi 
: : lis 


that such patients were extremely rare. 


Melancholy appeared | fellows to exclaim; “Of all the wild beasts 
to be the prevailing symptom of the disease among the hallu- us from the friendship of the Salmon.” 


of the forest, save 
On being intertog:- 


cinated Oswanlis; a deep, but by no means sullen melancholy; | ted in regard to his meaning by his learned companions, hg 


for very few of thein refused to apply an expression of inter- | replied, “Other aninnals, including the intelligent muskrat, 


est or commisseration; and the fecling of social courtesy so | get over difficulties in a natural way, 


but these rascally 


| strong among the Turks, had but in one instance been des-| Salmon, unceremoniously jump up mill dams, ten feet high.” 
J gh. 


'troyed, even by the total aberration of intellect which had 


Without waiting to discuss the authenticity of the above 


| prostrated every other bond of union between them and their | anecdote, we proceed to its application to the animal whose 


| fellow-men. 


| name stands in capitals at the commencement of this paper, 


| I have mentioned elsewhere the surpassing love of the |) A once eminent barrister, who had been considerably reduced 
greatest virtues, he was exempt from the corresponding vices. | Turks for their children; and I never saw a more beautiful by constant application to his brandy bottle, on one ocez. 
He was a man in whom the elements were so mixed, that] jjJustration of parental affeciion than was exhibited by the sion, rather uncermoniously saddled his neighbor's horse and 
“Nature miglit have stood up to all the world” and owned him | first unfortunate before whose cell we paused. Several Greck , rode off with him; the hue and ery was raised by the army 
as her work. His fame, boundeé by no country, will be con- | Jadies accompanied us; and the madman whose head was pil- | editorial, and the unfortunate thief was captured. After being 
fined to noage. The character of General Washington, which | lowed upon his knees as we approached him, turned his dim fully committed by the magistrate the officer procecded tp 
his contemporaries regret and admire, will be transmitted || stony eyes upon each with a cold unconsciousness that thrill. convey him to prison, he turned upon his heel and cried out, 
to posterity; and the memory of his virtues, while patriot- | ed us, until he met the soft, tearful gaze of a pale, delicate “Ofall the serpent race, save me from the pangs of the vast 
ism and virtue are held saered among men, will remain undi- | girl who was Icaning upon my arm. When he caught sight tribes of editors with which the country is infested.” “Why 


| 


ichild! they told me you had abandoned me, but I Ict them 





am happy. 


| 
| dreamed that it was you.” 





| of her he started from his recumbent posture, and almost 50” asked the officer. “Because,” he replied “they are the 
| shricked out his gladnes as he exclaimed—My child! my | greatest horse runners upon the face of the earth.” 


The fellow was but half right, and might, have added, thief 


| say on without a murmur; I knew that you only tarried—and_ runners with much propriety. Now these editors are a vast 
| you are come at last—-why do you weep? I see you and I | gang, and think no more of jumping a mildam ten fect high, 
I have not been alone—look here,” and he thrust, or of performing any other strange feat, whether within the 
his hand into his breast and drew forth a dove which was nest- | range of possibility or not, than a Salmon, and if ever they 
ling there; “I have held this upon my heart, and as 1 slept, 1 get upon the scent of a horse thief, or any other kind of a 


thief, wo betide him. 


After a moment’s silence he resumed; “I would give you ! The muskrat was not particular in describing the number 
f . ° 7 a F 
| this trembling bird, for you are my child, and I love you—but |) Of aeriel ‘sowersets the Salmon usually turned in their up 


eget ‘ : Hes ; ‘ ; ; ” 
it will not abandon me. It is my friend, my playfellow, my ward leap. Nor can we, conveniently, give the exact number 


| child when you are away. It will not leave me, though I am 
| mad——and yet why do they tell you Iam mad? It is not so 
;—do I not know? Am I not your father? Is it because I 
am sorrowful that you are told this?” And again the pale 
; face was bowed down; and onc heavy sob which seemed to 
|rise from the very depths of a crushed spirit terminated the 
We hurried on—it was profanation to make a 
spectacle of such agony—mindless though it was. 


if 
| sentence, 


Nor was the next idividual with whom we came in con-, 
;tact less painfully interresting. Strikingly handsome, and) 


by birth, and a catholic by faith, he had been induced to em- 
brace Mehomedanism, but he had paid with his reason the 
price of his apostacy, and his own memory haunted him in his 
wretched lunacy. As we pauscd before the grating of his ccll | 
he bowed tis head upon his breast,and murmured: “Jn No. | 
mine Patri et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus Amen.” 
His look was fastened upon my father and some faint and 
long effaced image scemed to rise before him, for he smiled 
| sadly and extended towards him his white and wasted hand; 
nor could any other of the party succeed in diverting his at- 
‘tention. ‘I'wice, thrice, the words were uttered, and always | 
in an accent of the most thrilling anguish. Surely his sin 
will be expiated on earth, and ivrgiven at the last day! 

| Some were merry and exhausted themselves in song and 
|, jests and some, with a latent leaven of worldiiness, asked 
|alms, and laughed out with soulless joy as the coins which 
| we flung to them rang on the stone work of the window. The' 
‘juggler of Sultan Sclim—he who iad taught the great ones of 
the land to believe him gifted with a power more tlian human 
—who had raised the laughter of amusement and the exela- 


|| not above five and thirty, he had already passcd four misera- 1 


"ble years in the mad house of Solimanic, An Armenian by ‘ "et 
' thrown off, they literally ride it to death; and be the subject 


mation of wonder—whose very presence had awakened mirth - 


and merriment—he, too, was here—caged and chained—the 
mad prisoner of three and thirty weary years! the palest, the 

| saddest, the most silent of the whole miserable company. 
His beard fell to his girdle—his matted locks half conceal. | 

ed his haggard countenance—his hands were clasped upon’ 
_ his breast—and he did not turn his head as we approached | 
|, him.—Miss. Pardoe’s City of the Sultan. 





of sumersets, political and otherwise, which some editors have 
performed during our acquaintance with their history; we 
think however, we may safely assert, that they can beat the 
Salmon all hollow; and not a few there are, whose whirlegig 
course, (present company always excepted,) results neither in 
credit to themselves nor pleasure to their considerate cov 
temporaries, 
That editors can ride as well as jump is no very difficult 


"matter to prove, and it is no doubt one great failing, perhaps 


not the least of the tribe, that when they jump upon a hobby, 
and it may be without the precautionary measures taken by 
horse-thiefs of securing saddle and bridle, if they are not 


significant or insignificant, essentially bad or indifferently 
good, on and un they go, while they possess a spark of anim- 
tion or their unliappy theme, a particle of life. 

But editors cannot only ride, but they are racers, and © 


: ° - oe ee 
such we commend them to the consideration of our friend 


Y 


the Turf Register. And just to think for a moment upon the 
multitudes that have entered for the stakes; some mount 
ed, on all manner of beasts, of course, some on foot, and spreu 
as they are, along the great western course, which extends 
from Simm’s hole on the North, to Cape Horn, booted, spurred 
and baicfoot, smack they go, over mountains of abuse, vallies 
of ruined, reputation, and unlimited morasscs of slander. Cazt- 
acter falls beneath their tread and receives the mark of ue 
horse shoe, hough or svle and its five elongations; right, if 
‘righted at all, itis done by accident, wrong is never wrong’ 
except in its success. Few withdraw fro: the course, or 
leave it in any manner, until run down and run over, and 
even then they lay like snapping turtles, swapping &t every 





one that passes. as 

A sour editor is the sourest of all creatures, figurative) 
speaking, his look would turn a hogshead of molasses ivto pyt> 
fit for very 


ligneous acid, and once driven from the course, he is | 
gate 


little that concerns social life, having become so thorough ie 
quainted with the crimination and recrimination the 8 
leaden ministers of the press are compelled almost universsl!y 
to perform. j 

We know of nothing, in which reform is so much needed, 


i as in this editorial race ground, and it may be, that when a 
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the leaders shall be alled off in the way of conventions, rc- 
form may take place. 

It has been said by some, that our editorials are heavy, such 
may amuse themselves over the above, for we think it light 


enough in all conscience, yet not without its moral. 





Porvtarity—In Mrs. Barbauld’s life and correspondence 
of Samuel Richardson, the celebrated author of Pamela, and 
sir Charles Grandison, is a letter from a certain Aaron Hill, 
ghom we should s 
self, which he had the nack of doing frequently, he says, 


“for my part I am afraid to be popular, I see so many who 
prite for the living and deserve not to live, that I content 
myself with a resurrection when dead.” If, like some of 
the scribblers of the present day, the poetry of Mr. Aaron 
Hill, is to effect his ,resuscitation, the world will won- 
der for an hundred years to come why he has not gone 


to the “land of shades.” 





Exercist.—One Paul Hentzner, undertook a journey into 
England, in the year fiftcen hundred and ninety-eight; he 
described certain Londoners as being capable of picking the 
pockets of an honest German in the cleverest manner imagi- 
nable, and further remarked that they were so exceedingly 
fon 
of them, when they got a glass in their heads, to go up into 
some belfry, and ring the bells for hours together for the sake 


of exercise. 
= 


Lizenattty—The Prince de Ligne, in a letter to Madame 
de Coigny, makes mention of his having accompanicd the 
Empress Catherine, in a tour through her southern provinces, 


and of his being constantly employed for two months in) 


throwing money from the carriage windows among the popu- 


lace. Such munificence at the present time would no doubt | 


cause the banks of Russia under the royal patronage to 
suspend specic payments. 








Micnicax—This state, yet in its infancy contains nearly || 


one hundred and seventy-nine thousand inhabitants, and pro- | 
duce from the crops of last season, one million five hundred | 
thousand bushels of wheat. No danger ofa famine this year | 


in Michigan. 


InternestiNG Fact.—It is said by some of the northern In- | 
dians now travelling through the Atlantic cities, that, they 


d of a great noise that it was quite common for a number 
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Keeper.—“I guess it ought to be when the King and Queen 
of America put. up here when they were trayelling through 
this country.” 

The royal travellers, happened to be their Majesties of the 


|| Sandwich islands. 
i 





AN IRISH BULL.—A descendant of the Emerarld Isle, who had 
long been used to smell of salt water, strayed a short distance 
from the city to contemplate the beauties of the country 








suppose was a small poet; speaking of him, |, °°°°Y: Not having a very clear idea of the rights of pro- 


|| perty, he wandered into an enclosure ‘where there was already 
/a tenant, a choice devon who did not like the intrusion. 

of the horns no doubt thought the Irish had been making bul] 

long enough, he therefore put the intruder to making tracks. 

| “Faith said the Hibernian when he had madc his escape and he 


| been long on the salt water. 


I ——— 
| A prize Essay.—A distinguished literary gentleman of this 
|.city some time ago, sent an essay for one of the prizes, 


| offered by a certain literary periodical, with a request |} 
that if the prize was not awarded to him, to forward it} 
|on for the next prize that was offered. The» essay has been |! 
travelling ever since, has been fumigated in Turkey, and || 


jtaken a sly peep at Mount Ararat on its passage eastward. 
|| It has just been heard in Cochin, China, and has recieved the 
| medal awarded by the celebrated “Sangapattam society for 
|| the destruction of learning.” The secratary of the aforesaid 
|| society writes the author, informing him of his success, stating 
that his was the only production submitted for the prize, and 
| advising him further to take a dose of the upas juice to sober 
his imagination. 





LADIES’ COMPANION, AND LADY’s BooK.—The issues of both 
these popular magazines for February were received on the 
| first of the month. They sustain handsomely the high repu- 


¢| tation as literary periodicals, which they have heretofore ob- 


tained. The companion is embellished with an engraving en- 
titled “The lost, found,” embellished with a story by Mrs. 
| Stephens, published in New by W. W. Snowden edited by Mr. 
Snowden and Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 

The lady’s book is embellished with a highly colored plate 
/of the fashions—published in Philadelphia by L. A. Godey 
| Esq. edited by Mr. Godey, Mrs. Hale, and Miss Leslie. 





were so well satisfied the weather would continue mild during 
this winter, they made but little preparation against the cold, | 
and assign as their reasons that the beaver otter, as well as | 
other amphibious animals along the Jakes had not made their | 
accustomed arrangements during the fall to protect them | 
from an inclement season. 
Indian, may all have cause to repent their negligence; if they 
do not we should presume some of our wood merchants will 
repent their extensive fall purchase. | 


ea 2 |\son and Reynolds, were not alone a sufficient stamp of the |, 
Qvatiriep TeacnERs.—The Pennsylvanians, in the columns | sterling value of any man. Humane disposition, generous to || 


‘ r, ott d || A - " ‘ 
tells hegulenanaden tong | Gotpsmitn.—Barring a little vanity and a little jealousy, 


|| which, however, from the manner they were shown, excited 
|| rather laughter than anger, it was difficult to know Goldsmith 
| without liking him, even if the warm regards of Burke, John- | 


much improved, and ranks with the best family papers we 
have. E. Burke Fisher, the present editor, possesses the ver- 


| 





He 


saw the infuriated beast tossing the last skirts of his coat 
_and hat high into the air, “Faith, honey and them are the || 
prettiest bull-works (bulwarks) that I ever saw though L’ve || 


| THEY CAME NOT BACK, 


BY MRS. M. T. HITCHCOCKE, 


Original. 


They came not back—the banquet hall 
And board for the feast were spread; 

The banners moved from the ‘scutcheoned wall 
And the cups were with bright wine red.” 





They came not back—and many an hour 
*Till the pale stars, dimly burned, 

Their vassals watched in hall and tower 
For the guests who ne’er returned. 





They came not back—the bright sun beamed— 
{ Fresh blew the morning air— 
And the lamps o’er the silent feast still gleamed— 
With a pale and ghastly glare. 


They came not back—at the festal board, 
And around the social hearth, 

Where thejest was passed—and the wine was pour’d 
They shall gather no more on earth! 


They came not back—none ev’er learned 
The dangers that befel.— 

Not one of that once bright band returned 
The mournful tale to tell. 


They came not back—the oblivious wing 
Of time, hath swept each trace, 

Each vestige, each remembering— 
Of that long honored race. 


They came not back—the broken gate 
Swings in the autumn blast— 
The grass grown hearth is desolate— 
Their memory, with the past! 
Huntington, Cherokee Nation, N. C., 1838. 


MORAL MAXIMS, 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 
(Translated from the French.) 


Original. 


I 


There are things which depend upon us; there are also 
,things which do not depend upon us. We are the masters 
,of uur opinions, of our inclinations and of our desires; in a 
‘word, of all our operations. But ig does not depend upon us 
‘to have health, to be born rich and with great dignities, nor 
to have any of those things beyond our reach. To live tran- 
‘quilly and contentedly it is proper to discern those things 


PirrsBURG SATURDAY EVENING VISITER.—This paper has been | which depend upon us, from those things which are the effects 


of chance, of nature, or of fortune or which necessarily be- 
long to humanity. For example— 





lsatility of talent, which is calculated to give popularity to 
|any a periodical. 


It does not depend upon us to be born in optlence or of an 
illustrious family—to have too much understanding, beauty 
or health. If, sometimes one of these things fails us why 
should we gricve? sceing it no fault of ours, and that no one 
reproaches us for it? Lut it does depend upon us to be polite 





and honest, to have complacency, and sweetness of disposition 
to be plain-dealing and upwright. 
Those things which depend entirely upon us are indepen« 


i eee Radtnate bil, eee a | : : in their nature: they cannot be arrested either by pro- 
of some of their best periodicals, have long been discussing, ‘imprudence, careless of his own interests, a chaste and cle. ‘dent in their nature ¥ y P 


with great earnestness, the causes and remedies for their de- |, 
ficiency of well qualified teachers to supply their co:nmon }{ 
and other schools. They might have spared themselves a || 
deal of trouble, by a simple and short caleulation. Good | 
teachers, are generally good at other things, and as all men 
are desirous of getting as much as they ean for their services, 
if they cannot get paid for teaching, they very rationally turn 
their attention to something else Teaching, to say the least 
of it, is an unpleasant business, and few will be found to en- 
gage in it, unless they are better paid than they have been by | 
the trustees of many of the common schools of Pennsylvania, 
where according to their own showing, not a few have labor- 
ed for a pittance which even in that state would searecly Lave 
aiforded them a creditable starvation. “The workman is wor- 
thy of his hire.” 


} 
| 
if 


| 


| 
't 


i 
aici I 
ExGLisn ESTIMATION OF AMERICAN CHARACTER.—In a_ late 
English paper we find the following charge against our Indian 
fighters on either side of the line. “An act of very gross 
treachery has been committed by two American generals. Je- 
sup and Powel on the native Indians.” The name of Osccola! 
as the third American General would have inade the blunder | 
complete. This is quite in character with the avowal of the! 
keeper of one of the most extensive hotels in Manchester toa 
date American tourist in Europe, as the following dialogue | 

| 


Which we believe is pretty near the truth, will show: 
Tourist,— 


Keeper — 


Is this the largest hotel in this place?” } 
“Folks here are of that opinion.” | 


Tourist—*And the best of course?” ul 


gant writer, who advocated the interests of religion and mor- 


als, and who combined with his exhortations as much of prac- 
tical benevolence as falls to the lot of must men, he was wor- | 
thy ofsuch friends; at once a rival of their fame and tbeir vir- | 


tues. An author by profession, he was characterized by the | 


imprudence often attendant on genius. He thought not cf}\* 


the morrow; the “heaviest of metals” was so light in his es-| 
timation us to be carelessly parted with, though laboriously | 
earned. He and poverty had been so long acquainted, that | 
even when an opportunity offered of casting her off by the | 
success of his pen, they knew not how to separate. 


too much in pecuniary difficultics, and he died so. He died |} 


at, the age of forty-six, an age at whicl Jobnson was little 


more than begining to becume known to the public, and after |, 
whieh, that great’ writer completed several of those books |, 


which render him the pride of our nation. Had poor Gold- 
smith lived to attain an equal venerable term of years, there ! 
is no doubt, both from his necessities and thirst for distinction | 
that the national literature would be enriched much more than 
it is, by the labors of his pen.—Prior’s Life of Burke. 





Among many other evils that attend gaming, are these, loss | 
of time, loss of reputation, loss of health, loss of fortune, loss | 
of temper, ruin of families, defrauding of creditors, and, what | 
is often the effect of it, the loss of life itself. 








Our pleasures for the most part, are short, false and deceit- 


He lived |! 


‘hibition or by obstacles. On the contrary, those things 
which do not depend upon us are weak, subject to restraints, 
to embarrasments, nay, often exposed to many caprices. We 


| are the masters.of our hatred, of our friendship, of the emo- 


tions of our hearts, of our sentiments and of our expressions. 
'A tyrant can imprison, but he cannot hinder us from despis- 
,’ 


ing or disliking him—from speaking of his cruelty or ridicul- 


ing his works. And thus, the firmness of an honorable man, 


| who suffers persccutions with constancy, exalts him far above 


his persecutors. 
IL. . 
If the aspect of some sad object. presents itself, urge your- 
self to say that it is not the offspring of a pure imagination: 
‘and that it is not that which it appears to you. After you 
have thus fortified yourself, preserve the rules above mention- 
bout the matter, if this object 
*e of the nature of those things 


} 


ed: examine yourself well 
which makes your sadness 


|' which depend upon you; if it be"not, then, certainly it should 


| not concern you. 


| The happiness and misery of mankind depend, for the 
| most part, upon their imagination: they are happy or misera- 
ble as they believe themselves to be so, Fine clothing, a good 
horse, a beautiful house, or a jewel of small value, will suffice 
‘to cause in some the greatest joy; while the least accident— 
‘the loss of a trifle—will plunge them into the gloomiest mel. 
‘ancholy. Some, to render themselves more unhappy, increase 
the idea of their misfortunes by their sombre reflections; and 


| 5 : 
ful; and like drunkenness, revenge the jolly madness of one pw there really is nothing to afflict them, they conjure up 


hour, with the sad repentance 0 many. 


the future to seek out evils which, in all probability, can 



























































































as much as those things which are real. 
III. 


Many flatter themselves that they will obtain that which 
they wish with ardor, and that they will not fall into those 


misfortunes which they apprehend. Now, it is certainly 
source of unhappiness when we do not obtain what we desir 
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never arrive: and this fear, which is unfounded, afflicts them 

















—with desperate energy he dashed forward; but how was he 
to remove it? The slightest touch would cause the smal] Jj 
coal of wick to fall into the loose powder. With dtaaies 
presence of mind he placed a hand on each side of the candlp 
with the open palms upward, and the distended fingers point. 
ed toward the object of his care, which, as his hands gradual 

ly met, was secured 1n the clasping or locking of his finge 
and safely removed from the head of the barrel. . 





VI. 
Do not require that things should happen as you wish, but 
endeavour to acquiesce in then just as they happen: this is 
the way to be always content. 
Sickness is but an obstacle to the body, it does not hinder 
the will from action. A man who has become lame and mis- 
shapen, may walk with great pain, but his spirit has always 








a 
e; 






but it is yet more increased when we are exposed to the evils 
which we dread. If you have not an aversion for that which 
depends entirely upon you, you will not fall into those misfor- 
tunes which you dread; but, if you fear, with excess, those 
misfortunes which it is not in your power to avoid, as sick- 


the same liberty. 





Have the same thoughts about all things which happen in 
life; and you will find that the circumstances which embar- 
rass others will be no embarrassment to you. For it is easier 


When he 





reached the head of the stairs, the excitement was over; he 
smiled at the danger he had conquered: but the reaction was too 
powerful, and he fell into fits of most violent and dreadful 







ness, poverty, death &c. you will be always disquieted. We 
know that it is natural for a man to desire to be happy, and 
that he rarely finds that point fixed which he always seeks; 


and yet, it depends not on him to find it: this seems paradox 


cal. Limit yourself to that which you have—do not desire 
any thing with uneasiness, and you will be content at little 
Do not go out of your sphere—do not undertake 
any thing beneath your age, your energy or your genius: if 
you conceive sume project, consult with maturity the neces- 
sary means of success; it is thus you will arrive at the good 


expense. 


forthne which you seek. 


But to overcome mankind by these precautions, it is neces- 
sary to require of them that they be reasonable and not strong- 
headed for, always unhappy with that which is not, they can 
We have 
seen the i:nerchant, growing weary of the cares and fatigues 
of his business, sigh after the repose of retiracy; and we have 
seen him, becoming tired of the idleness and inutility of his 


solitude, regret that was not thrown in an age of life more ie ? : 
We have seen a man living ||" it is not through the hate that it bears towards us, nor is 


never be content with that which they possess. 


agitated and more tumultuous. 


in the country, who might have rejoiced in repose, bring him. 
self to ruin by embellishing and beautifying his soil: little 
contented with the house which his ancestors once inhabited, 
we have seen him demolish it entirely to build himself a_pal- 
ace, out of which his creditors drove him before the apart- 


ments were finished. 
IV. 


It is not things themselves which trouble mankind, but the 


opinions and prejudices they form of them. Death, in itself, is|| tenderness of a father towards us, and his care descends to 


not dreadful; for, if it had been so formidable, it would have 
been made such to Socrates. It is only the opinion which we 
have of death that renders it so terrible. 

It appertains to a man little instructed and of limited know- 
edge to throw upon others the cause of his own misfortunes. 
Surely, it is the commencement of having some light of wis. 
dom to accuse ourselves of our own disgraces; but it is to be 
fully wise, to complain neither of ourselves nor of others. 

The most of things which vex us and disturb our repose, do 
not deserve the claim of our attentions: that which gives to 
some people much fortitude, is the cause of the loss of firm- 
ness in others: the reason is, that it does not lead to the same 
prejudices and that some do not judge soundly of things. 


V. 
There is no man so disgraced or so depraved in talent who 
does not believe himself possessed of some merit, and who 


does not seek to value himself on it. If a man find a fault 


laughter. He was conveyed senseless to bed, and many weeks 
elasped ere his nerves recovered sufficient tone to allow him 
to resume his habits of every-day life. Knickerbocker. 


to bring the will to conform to those things which happen to} 
us, than to change the nature of circumstances. Why should 
we afflict ourselves about those things which befal us when 
it is not in our power to prevent them? Are we not sufficiently | 
wretched through our real misfortunes, without adding to 
them the chagrin of our reflections? 

If men were the masters of their destiny, they would pro- 
cure illustrious ancestors; they would obtain great riches; 
they would enjoy all the agreeable sweets of life; and the 
quality of the understanding and of the heart, would only be 
of secondary consideratiun. 























THE CHRISTIAN'’S HOME, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 








Original. 


Christ watches by the Christian’s hearth.—Kebble. 


T ask no palace rear’d by pride, 
Enclos’d by courts and portals wide, 
No splendid dome above my head, 
No floor with costly carpets spread, 
Nor do I ask that taste should twine, 
Nor art adorn my chosen shrine, 
Or luxury and genius smile, 
Upon my humble domicile. 
Give me a home where Christ is found, 
Where duty walks her constant round, 
Where faith and hope and love divine, 
Direct, rule, elevate, refine, 
A home not deck’d by fortune’s spells, 
A Christian home where Jesus dwells, 
His presence shall for all suffice, 
And form on earth a paradise! 
Give me a home He deigns to bless, 
I envy none their happiness, 
To search for wealth let others roam, 
{ only ask the Christian’s home. 











VIL. 

The Pagan Philosophers have known by reasoning, that 
every thing which happens to us in this life, comes by per- 
mission and by the order of a Providence which governs all 
creatures, and which conducts them to their end agreeably to 
its wisdom which cannot err in its projects. This Providence 
is neither capable of envy nor ill-will, nor of passion, be it as 
it may; and though it often permits a thousand ills to afflict 











it the effect of base malignity. Every thing which we per- 
ceive in action, acts only through the movement and the im- 
pulse ofa First Cause: and when men commit evil their evil ac- 
'tions are only permitted for the purpose of correcting or pun- 
ishing the actors. Providence secks nothing but our useful- 
ness through the disgrace which befals us. For we must not 
figure to ourselves an indolent Supreme who neglects us, and 
is neither touched by our virtues nor our vices: He hath the 


Rustic Glen. 








THE BIBLE, 


A nation must be truly blessed if it were governed by no 
other laws than those of this blessed book: it is so complete 
a system, than nothing can be added to it: it contains every 
| thing needful to be known or done; it affords a copy fora king, 
Deut. xvii. 18, and a rule for a subject; authority and direo- 
for a magistrate; it cautions a witness, requires an impartial 
THRILLING INCIDENT. verdict of a jury, and furnishes the judge with his pn in 

I have heard a story, somewhere, of a merchant who col-|| it sets the husband as lord of the housc-hold, and the wife as 
lected a party together to give eclat to one of those little fam- || mistress of the table; tells him how to rule, and her how to 
ily festivals which brighten the dark track of life, and cheer || manage: it entails honor to parents, and enjoins obedience to 
the human heart in every clime. It was his daughter’s wed- || children: it prescribes and limits the sway of the sovereign, 
ding day; crowds of her young acquaintance circled round | the rule of the ruler, and authority of the master; commands 
her, and, as the father gazed proudly on the face of the young || the subjects to honor, and the servants to obey; and promises 
bride, he wished as bright a prospect might open for his oth- |! the blessing and protection of its Author to all that walk in 
er children, who were gambolling merrily among the crowd.|| its rules. It gives directions for weddings, and for burials; 
Passing through the passage connecting the lower rooms, he|| it promises food and raiment, and limits the use of both; it 
met the servant-maid, an ignorant country wench, who was | points out a faithful and Eternal Guardian to the departing 


the smallest. 
These principles, well understood, will bea great succor to 
us in our misfortunes. 


Frederick City, Md. G. W. L. 










on himself, he effaces it by exposing his gifts, and he only re- |! carrying a lighted tallow candle in her hand, without a can- 
gards himself through his good qualities: thus he is always |, dlestick.—He blamed her for this dirty conduct, and went in- 
enlarging his notions about himself. to the kitchen to make some arrangement with his wife about 

A man who lodges in a magnificent house, served by a||the supper-table; the girl short returned with her arms full of 


husband and father; tells him with whom to leave his father- 
less children, and in whom his widow is to trust, and 
| promises a father to the former, and a husband to the latter; 
| it teaches a man_how to set his house in order, and how to 





great number of valets—who bears a great mame, and who 
counts, in his genealogy, a great number of relatives who have 
signalised themselves by great actions,—applauds himself as 
if it were a personal merit: he wraps himsclf up as it were, 
in these great names, and attributes to himself a glory which 
does not belong to him. Yet all these strange ideas do not 
hinder him from being a fool. 

A man who is mounted on a handsome horse _ or drawn in 
a beautiful carriage, has more advantageous sentiments of 
himself than when he is on foot or in rags. The contented 
air which appears on his countenance is the mark of the 
mediocrity of his genius, and the little idea which he has of | 
it is laudible and excellent. " 

The highest point of extravagance is, to boast of a thing | 
which we have not. Peopl& who were born and raised in 
common circumstances—whose fathers have amassed their 


fortunes through commence, perhaps by pillaging the people || candle stuck lightly in the loose grains, with a long and red Sob 
i snuff of burt-out wick topping the small and gloomy Seen? book of wisdom that condemns all fully, and makes the foo! 


or defrauding the public,—pass themselves off for noblemen— 
speak boldly of their nobility before people who do not know 
them. They repeat so often that they descended from an- 
cient houses, that they persuade the dupes, and at last persuade | 
themselves: they forget who they were, and feed themselves 
on a visionary nobility. ‘They should at least have the pre- 





caution to take down the sign from the store where their fa-|/ dancers responded with increased vivacity, the floor shook 
thers cut out and vended cloth to their purchasers: this is the || with their exertions, and the loose bottles in the celler jingled 


title which speaks contrary to their chimerical nobility. 


| already felt the suffocating blast of death. At the extremity 


ale-bottles, but without the candle. The merchant immedia-|| make his will; it appoints a dowry for a wife, and entails the 
tely recollected that several barrels of gunpowder had been || right of the first-born, and shows how the younger branches 
placed in his celler during the day, and that his foreman had | shall be left; it defends the rights of all: and reveals vengeance 
opened one of the barrels to sclect a sample for a customer.|/to every defrauder, over-reacher, and oppressor. It is the first 
“Where is your candle?” he inquired, in the utmost agitation. | book, the best book, and the oldest book in the world: it 
“I couldn't bring it up with me, for my hands were full,” said || contains the choicest matter; gives the best instructions; and 
the the girl. “Where did you leave it?” “Well, I’d no can-|| affords the greatest pleasure and satisfaction that ever was re 
dlestick, so I stuck it into some black sand that’s there in one of || evealed: it contains the best laws, and profoundest mysteries, 
| the tubs.” ‘The merchant dashed down the celler steps; the pas- || that ever were penned. It brings the best of comfort to the 
sage was long and dark, and as he groped his way his knees || inquiring and disconsolate; it exhibits life and immortality, 
| threatened to give way under him, his breath was choked, and || and shows the way to glory; it is a brief recital of all that is 
| his flesh seemed suddenly to become dry and parched, as if he || past, and a certain prediction of all that is to come; It settles 
all matters in debate, resolves all doubts, and eases the mind 
of the passage, in the front celler, under the very room where || and conscience of all thcir scruples. It reveals the only living 
‘his children and their friends were revelling in felicity, he | and true God, and shows the only way to him; and sets aside 


| discerned the open power barrel, full almost to the top—the || all other gods, and describes the vanity of them. 
| In short, it is a book of laws, to show right and wrong: & 











| This sight seemed to wither all his powers, and the merry i ish wise; anda book of truth, that detects all lies, and con- 


||laugh of the youngsters above struck upon his heart like the futes all errors; and a book of life, and shows the way from 


He stood for some moments, gazing upon | everlasting death. It is the most compendious book in al! 


| knell of death. Sse 
the world, the most authentic and most entertaining history 








‘the light, unable to advance. 


The fiddler commenced a lively jig, and the feet of the || that ever was published; it contains the most ancient antique 


ties, strange events, wonderful occurrences, heroic eon 
paralleled wars. It describes the celestial and terrestrial, 


with the emotion. He fancied the candle moved—was falling! || nfernal worlds; and the origin of the angelic myriads, humap 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIE 


a ie ap pes . a | i ole tae t accom. | ll aaa is sige 
: d devilish legions. It will instruct the mos SONG 

pA en and profoundest artist; it will teach the best eee 
alia and exercise every power of the most skillful arith- | Original. 

re , an 


petician, Rev 


exercise the nicest critic. 


and make crs 
perfect body of divinity, 


travels an 
ever agreed On, 


derstan ' 
destitute of wisdom; 


trate’s best rule, the ? | 
directory, and the yonng man’s best companion. It is the | 
chon boy"s spelling book, and the learned man’s master-_ 


peice; 
found 
it affords 


It encouras 


comer, and promises an eternal reward to the excellent, the 
conqueror, the winner, the prevalent. And that which crowns 
| js, that the Author is without partiality, and without hypo- 


al 


crisy. In whom there is no variableness, nor shadow of turning. 





REPUBLICS, 


Itis curious to observe how little the Europeans, who prate 


aout Republics, free constitutions, popular governments, &c. | 


know of the only great Republic on earth. Some of them may 
have seen in the journals something about the United States 
of America, and entertain some vague notions of a confederacy 
of independent communities, but of the way in which the 


thing works they have no precise or well defined ideas. If | 


the persons who meddle in such matters, would take pains to | Must both decay, 


risit us, or at least acquire enough of the English language to |! 


enable them to read understandingly the productions of the 
American press,—books, we mean,—some strange fancies 
might be got rid of, and not a few errors corrected. One of 
the chief obstacles to the acquisition of correct information in 
relation to our country, is the unwillingness which old na- 


tions, as well as aged people, feel to learn any thing from | 
young ones. Had one of the great monarchies of Europe |, 


baen revolutionised and become a republic, the affair would 


have been the subject of universal inquiry and observation, | 
but because the American Colonists “conquered their freedom,” | 
touse a French idom, when they numbered but three millions 1 
of souls scattered over a vast extent of territory, and have | 
since gone on happily and quietly in self-government, the | 
matter has been almost entirely unnoticed. If a European | 
liberal or even republican were to be told that in America! 


there is in fact no army: that an armed police is never seen; 


and that the sight of a soldier guarding public places is a_ 


thing unknown, he would be atterly incredulous, and refer 
the story to the score of fiction. 


ets on opposite sides, agreeing to disagree on political mat- 


. . . . . . } 
ters, continue the same private intimacies with each other as 


previously, and treat each other as ifno discrepensy of opinion 
had ever existed, he would say the thing was beyond belicf. 
Yet these things do exist, happily for us. Throughout our 
country the mass of the people are quiet, orderly, and discreet, 
without the moral influence of an armed force to keep them 
in order. 
They can attend public places in crowds without being | 
‘armed by the pointed intimation of bristling bayonets to keep 
tie peace, and after an election neighbor ean greet neighbor, 
renee violent their opposition may have been at the polls, 
most without recellection that they had espoused different in- 
There is a trath of which the old world is not aware 
aad yet it should strike every one—that in the United States 
as well as governed. In communities thus 
d the majority of to day may be a minority tomor- 
d the smile of exultation occasioned by momentary 
acy on one side may at an ensuing trial be succeeded 
oa by defeat. The combination of the two 
bing erat named in the same individual is a state of 
8* 0! which the old world has and can have no conception. | 
Perera on the one hand and endurance on the | 
sla comes “ practice with older nations time out of | 
sien cae ently they never dreamed of the possibility of | 
as we have named. The man who shouts “lib- | 
word leaves his lips looks around for the 
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"i are governors 
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wiifled 
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elation. xiii. 18; puzzle the wisest anatomist, and || 
It corrects the vain philosopher, and |) 
confates the wise astronomer; it exposes the subtle sophist, | 
3 diviners mad. It is a complete code of laws, - 
an unequalled narrative,a book of}! 

da book of voyages; it is the best covenant that was 
the best deed that ever was sealed, the best 
evidence that ever was produced, the best will that ever was) 
made and the best testament that ever was signed. To un.) 
dit, is to be wise indeed; to be ignorant of it, is to be 
it is the king’s best copy, the magis-| 
housewife’s best guide, the servant’s best | 


it contains a choice grammer for a novice, and a pro-' 
mystery for a sage; it is the ignorant man’s directory, '| 
; knowledge of witty inventions for the humerous, 
and dark sayings for the grave; and itis its own interpreter. 
ges the wise, the warrior, the swift, and the over. | 


l 


Or, if he were told that after , 
all the apparent acrimony of an electioncering canvass, vot- 


Oh! ask me not to wake my lyre 
To the glad strains of other years— 
For grief hath dimmed, each golden wire 
And drowned its melody in tears. 





There was a time, there was an hour, 
I might have breathed a loftier strain, 

But whence the spell? aud whence the power? 
Dreams! dreams! that ne’er can charm again. 


| 





Then bid me touch my lyre, no more! 
For grief with darkly brooding wings, 

Where bright eyed gladiess dwelt of yore, 
Now hovers o’er its broken Strings. 

[ would not that thy heart should share 
One pang that press upon mine own— 

T would not, that thy brow should wear, 
One shadow, from my lute’s sad tone. 


Then ask me not, to wake my lyre— 
The magic of its strings hath fled— 
And the fond thoughts it mizht inspire, 

Must slumber now, as with the dead! 


! 
| 


M. T. He 








TO FANNY, 


| _— 


Original. 


} 


i 





| The roses wither 
| And flowers decay, 
\ And rain-bow tints 
| Soon fade away; 
| The stars that shine 
i| So pure and bright, 
Are fleeting as 
The shades of night. 


1| 
| 
And beauty too, 
Like a sweet flower, 
Though passing fair, 
Lives but an hour; 
And strength and youth 


} | 


i! 
i} 


As morning dreams 
They pass away. 


But virture is 
Lasting and sure, 
And forever 
Must endure; 
Then, dearest girl, 
Train well your heart, 
Like many choose 
That hetter part, 
And seek to find the priceless gem 
That decks an angel’s diadem. 
Dickinson College, 1833. RECEDENS. 


STRANGE STORY, 

It is 18 years ago since the commune of Laudu, in 
the department of Gard, was the scene of a most bloody 
deed. A woman, the mother of several children, was mur- 
dered in the night, and her body buried in a field close | 
to the house of her brother-in-law, upon whom many other | 
circumstances conspired to fix the guilt of this crime. 


He | 
was tried, found guilty and condemned to perpetual hard 
Jabor. This man was then in his 56th year.—The letters ‘T. 
P.’—(travaux a perpetuite) were branded on his shoulder, but | 
his last words to that society which cast him from it were, ‘I; 
am innocent.’ | 

For t xelve years the unfortunate Bertrand continued an in- | 
imate of that scene of horrors, a French eagno and during the} 
whole of that time his conduct was calculated to gain for him 
the estecm of his superiors. Le never ceased to proclaim his 


his declaration would be acknowledged. At the end of 
the 12th year of his confinement, when he had entered his || 
68th year, as a reward for his good conduct, the term of his // 
imprisonment was reduced to 12 years, thus affording him the | 
the 6th year of his age he might be .lowed} 


prospect that in t 
to turn his on back the gatcs of his prison. 


Bertrand was not, however, satisfied: it was the vindication H 
of his character for which alone he wished to live, and to | 
which he never ccased to lock forward witi confident hope. |; 
On attaining his 70th year, Bertrand was excused from fur- | 
ther labor, and confined to the Central House of confinement || 
in Rennes. About three wecks ago a letter addressed to || 
Bertrand arrived from his native village. It was written by an | 
officer of rank, who had been his neighber, and had frequently |; 
befriended him hefore the fearful stain had been thrown upon 
his character. This letter informed the prisoner that his 
innocence would in a short time be openly acknowledged; | 
that by order of the procureur General a fresh inquiry had 
been instituted; and that there was no doubt that in a few days 





(| 





‘ owerd of his master’s myrmidon, and the only free- || his (Bertrand’s) innocence would be fully established. ‘My 
e asks 18 exemption from bodily suffering and leave to || poor Bertrand,’ said his correspondent, ‘you will be restored 
t himself and family a subsistence, let who will rule. ||to society, where I am sure you will conduct yourself as in 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 









your happier days. Courage, Bertrand! you will behold again 
\the mountain of Plauzelles, that of St. Pierfe, and my old 
Chateau de Be.’ 

It had been ascertained that the murder had been commited 
I by the husband of the victim, and that he had buried the 
‘body near Bertrand’s house, to divert suspicion from himself. 
The children of the murderer were aware of the truth, but 
during their father’s life they had kept the secret inviolate. 
On his death, however, they became less reserved; some hints 
were at first dropped and public attention having been recalled 
to the almest forgotten affair of Bertrand, an inquiry was set 
on foot, the result of which was a conwplete vindication of his 
character from the horrid charge that had so long weighed 
upon it. 
| Poor Bertrand, however, was not destined to behold again 
|his native mountains, nor his aged wife, nor his friend the of- 
ficer, to whose zeal he had been been mainly indebted for the 
recognition of his innocence. The formalities required by 
the French system of centralization before the order for the 
prisoner’s discharge could be made out occupied several days, 
and when it reached Rennes poor Bertrand had afready been 
emancipated from captivity. He died on the second day after 
that on which he received the letter from his friend, and his 
last words were, ‘I knew the day would come at length when 
my innocence would be recognized.’—French paper. 










CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF ORIENTAL FEMALES. 

To the diffusion of the doctrines of Christianity, this por- 
tion of the human race owe that rank and station to which 
they are elevated in Christian lands, and which they were 
created to fill. They are under the light of the gospel dispen- 
sation, permitted to enjoy all the freedom and inherent rights 
of the opposite sex; but in the Oriental lands, the reverse of 
this is the deplorable condition of the female; but neverthe- 
less, they do enjoy more frecdom, and are treated with much 
more respect, than Europeans generally admit. The slippers 
of a female standing without the door is the token of her 
wishing to be retired and uninterrupted; and not even the hus- 
band in such a case is permitted to enter the room. They 
however are never to be seen in the streets unveiled, and are 
generally kept from observation. Among the people poly- 
gamy is allowed; but it is gencrally considered as a matter of 
state, and none but those occupying high stations, or posses- 
sing great wealth, do possess the number of wives allowed by 
the Koran. To show that this practice is not unpleasant to 
the females themselves, the following anecdote will illustrate: 
|The Pacha of Damascus having signalized himself in con- 
| ducting a caravan across the descrt, was honored by the hand 
of the daughter of the Sultan of Constantinople in marriage, 
as the highest mark of distinction and approbation that he 
could bestow upon him. This offer was gratefully accepted, 
and the lady came from Constantinople to Damascus, to mect 
her intended husband. Upon beholding him, she was struck 
‘with admiration at his noble appearance, and sat for some 
|time in silent admiration of his person; when the first ques- 
jtion which she asked hira was relative tothe number of his 
| wives; he answered, that his occupations had been those of 
| war, and that he had not the time to select a partner, and that 
‘he decmed it a mark of the highest respect which he could 
|show her to reserve his affections entirely for her. Upon 
hearing this she brgke forth into a violent tirade against her 
| astonished admirer, for being about to offer her such indigni- 
ty, and she coneluded by adding, that if he did not imme- 











| diately provide himself with as many wives as became one of 
| innocence and his confidence that one day the truth of|| 


his station, that she would return to her father’s house, and 
proclaim his disgrace throughout the land. 

This shows the effect of prejudice and habit upon the sen. 
sibilities of the human character; and it may be truly affirmed 
that there is no greater curse resting upon the Oriental world 
than the degradation of the females; and the idea sometimes 
advanced in civilized and Christian communities, that females 
need not to be educated, leads to the greatest possible evil. 

How absurd to say, that th ercan train her infant 
child in the way that he should go, without these menta capa. 
bilities which are so often denied her. No. Females should 
of the two sexes, be most throngily educated in all the usefal 
and practical branches of learning, and then they have the 
plastic power over the young minds under their care, to mould 
them in intelligence as well as virtue. 

The institution of marriage is the greatest blessing possible 
to the human race, and as the pure and holy light of the gos. 
pel-day shall dawn over its native East, and revive the primi- 
tive portions of the world from their long sleep of ignorance 
and sluggishness, then shall the characters of her females be 
lifted up front their present degradation, aud they be placed 
upon the level with man as their Creator intended they should 
be.--Buckingham’s Lectures. 
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TO LOVE, AND YET TO LIVE. 


‘ 


MUSIC BY F. MASI—WORDS BY &. F. GLENN. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 
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To love and yet to live! Without a cheering ray, 
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pure, no joy - ous scene To soothe a soul dis - trest. 


SECOND VERSE. 


To love, and yet to live 
In agony of mind— 
On other’s pleasures smile— 
To my own heart unkind. 
The world doth not afford 
A friendship to enjoy; 
Heaven alone gives peace— 
A peace without alloy. 
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